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I am rejoiced at this—• for you must know and feel that I am. "When I thought of the possible loss of your eyesight, I grieved as if some dreadful misfortune were about happening to myself.
I shall look with much anxiety for your promised volume. "Will it include your "Year's Life," and other poems already published ? I hope that it may; for these have not yet been fairly placed before the eye of the •world. I am seeking an opportunity to do you justice in a review, and may find it in " Graham," when your book appears. No poet in America has done so much. I have maintained this upon all occasions. Mr. Longfellow haa genius, but by no means equals you in the tvue spirit- He ia moreover so prone to imitation that I know not how to understand Mm at times. I am in doubt whether lie should not be termed an an'ant plagiarist. You have read Ms " Spanish Student" ? I have written quite a long notice of it for Graham's December number. The play is a poor composition, with some fine poetical passages. His " Hymn to the Night," with some strange blemishes, is glorious. —How much I should like to interchange opinions with you upon poems and poets in general! I fancy that we should agree, usually, in results, while differing, frequently, about principles. The day may come when we can discuss everything at leisure, in person.
You say that your long poem has taught you a useful lesson, — " that you are unfit to write narrative — unless in a dramatic form." It is not you that are unfit for the task — but the task for you — for any poet. Poetry must eschew narrative—except, as you say, dramatically. I mean to soy that the true poetry —the highest 13
